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s^ m 1 1 n 

freed itself from the inquisition, and all those severe tempo- 
ral punishments by which that Church maintained her au- 
thority, we know of no substitute that could have withheld 
the seceders from the depths of vice and sin, but the gentle, 
yet all-powerful, sway of the Gospel. Experience proves, 
in direct opposition to Cardinal Wiseman's assertions, that 
in Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere, civilization, in 
the Protestant districts, is in advance of that in the Roman 
Catholic. We may add our own observation, that among 
Protestants of the Church of England, the parish or dis- 
trict /here the Gospel is most diligently read and most 
faithfully preached is the most distinguished for morality 
and propriety of conduct, and where it isneglected the op- 
posite effects appear. The alleged rapid disappearance of 
dogma after dogma is mere exaggeration and assertion, in 
support of which no facts are cited. That a difference of 
opinion has occasionally arisen respecting the sense in which 
Hie Church of England uses the term "regenerate," in her 
baptismal service is true ; but the assertion that " baptismal 
regeneration is gone" is a misrepresentation founded on a per- 
verted view, both of the point in dispute and of the precise 
decision in the Gorham case. The doctrine of the Eucharist, 
as professed by the Churchof Rome, is, doubtless, not believed 
by Protestants, but, so far as the Church of England is con- 
cerned, we may venture to say that her doctrine is, and al- 
ways has been maintained in its integrity, and that, at least 
upon that subject, there is no schism amongst her members. 
The Divinity of our Lord is denied by a sect, who may, in 
one sense, be called Protestants, but who can scarcely be 
denominated Christians. We can answer for the Church of 
England, by challenging Cardinal Wiseman to prove the 
existence, in that church, of anv doubt or question upon the 
subject. We know not to what other " ancient heresies" 
the Cardinal alludes, but we boldly assert that the doctrine 
of our Lord's Divinity is as essential a tenet of the Church 
of England as it is of the Church of Rome, unobscured by 
Hestorianism or any other heresv, which no one, who has 
ever read the Articles of the Church of England, could for a 
moment venture to controvert. Indeed, we only advert to 
this matter at all to prevent the misapprehension that might 
arise if we left this undiscriminating assertion of Cardinal 
Wiseman altogether unnoticed. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MARLETS. 

A STORY OF BEAT. LIFE. 

Sdch of our readers as have been educated in the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and have ventured to read and 
inquire for themselves into the ground of their faith, and 
have seen reason to think that the system in which they 
have been brought up is one not unmixed with error— 
but yet are deterred by timidity, or prudence, from avow- 
ing the real state of their minds on the subject — may, 
perhaps, take an interest in the narrative that follows. 

Many persons, we believe, are disposed to think, that 
because they are not placed in what are called " inde- 
pendent circumstances in life," it is not to be ex- 
pected that they should act in an independent manner 
in matters respecting the concerns of the life that is to 
come. '* It is all very well," say they, "for those who 
are not engaged in trade or business, and not dependant 
on others for daily employment; it is all very well 
for persons in the upper and middle ranks of life, who 
are born in comparative freedom from the coercion and 
tyranny that can be brought to bear on us ; they may 
give honest expression to their sentiments, but we, how- 
ever serious or, sincere, dare not do so." Now, we do 
not think lightly, nor do we mean to make light of the 
dangers and difficulties of an honest renunciation of 
error, and we appreciate to the fullest extent the moral 
fortitude of the individual who boldly and valiantly 
takes up the cause which he believes to be true, what, 
•ver his position in life may be. But we deny, 
that the trials to which such persons refer as peculiar, 
axe confined to the humbler walks of life, and we would 
illustrate, by a brief narrative of incidents which are 
not fictitious, that the difficulties and dangers of free 
and honest inquiry after truth are not confined to any 
rank or degree, nor to any age or sex, and that, never- 
theless, the path of duty, if boldly and honestly pursued, 
leads uniformly to a successful and happy result. With 
this view we introduce to our readers the history of a 
Roman Catholic family into which truths hitherto un- 
known made their entrance, and forced their way under 
circumstances of considerable disadvantage and che- 
quered with difficulties of a nature quite as formidable 
aa any that the terrors of mere physical force, or the 
tyranny of exclusive dealing, or social separation, can 
impose on freedom of thought in another sphere of life. 

Major Marley was a member of an ancient Roman Ca- 
tholic family, which had resided for a conple of centu- 
ries in the' County of W- He was a man of strong 

impulses. Warm affections, but of a violent and uncon- 
trolled temper. This latter characteristic was, perhaps, 
to be attributed to the defect of his early education, and 
from his having started in life, to seek his fortunes at 
the age of fifteen, with the slender provision of an eighth 
aon, whereby he became the master of his own move- 
ments, at a time when judicious training and moral 
control are most needed. Being an intelligent and 
spirited youth, he worked his way vigorously through 
the world, and secured to himself in his latter years 



a respectable independence, upon which he had retired 
at the time to which our little narrative relates. 

Major Marley was a man of acute observationand strong 
common sense, and we believe in his inmost heart de- 
spised the puerilities and superstitions which he 
saw practised around him by his humbler fellow-reli- 
gionists. He was one of that class of which, in our in- 
tercourse with respectable Roman Catholics, we have 
met several instances, who take for grantee) that 
their religion comprehends or admits of two differ- 
ent standards of belief— the one intended for the edu- 
cated and intelligent, the other for the vulgar and cre- 
dulous. He certainly did, in common with many stead- 
fast Roman Catholic gentlemen whom we could name, 
laugh at the absurdity of beads and reliques, 
and ridicule the idea that the prayers of 
the plump, phlethoric parish priest could keep 
his soul out of Purgatory ; and he repudiated 
the invocation of saints and angels as .more than unne- 
cessary. When, with military frankness and freedom, j 
he would canvass such topics with Father Paul O'Reilly, \ 
the parish priest, his reverence would comfortably as- : 
sure him, that such as he were not called on to do or 
to believe all these things ; that many of them were the 
vulgar notions of the lower orders of Roman Catholics, 
and for which the Church was in no way responsible. 

Major Marley having, as we have said, very little 
confidence in the remission of sins at the handB of 
Father O'Reilly, was, for this reason, perhaps, some- 
what negligent in his attendance at confession ; and, 
though most strict in enforcing the discipline of his 
Church upon every other member of his family, the 
old gentleman himself was rather regardless of fasts 
and penances, and such like observances: indeed, 
his Bishop had provided him with the convenient 
dispensation so readily given to a weak stomach, when 
accompanied by a strong will; and the discipline of 
fishes and slops on Fridays was considerately spared to 
a delicate gentleman, who never had a pain or an ache 
till a week before his death, which overtook him in the 
eightieth year of a life spent, nearly to the last, in 
the full vigour of health and strength. 

But, perhaps, the most decided of the Major's irre- 
gularities was in respect of the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist. He used, rather freely — and perhaps irreve- 
rently — to tell his pastor that he felt it to be impossible 
to believe that the wafer which Father Paul gave him 
to eat was the flesh and blood of the Saviour. 

The good father would debate the subject with his 
presumptuous and independent parishioner tothe best of 
his ability : he would bring forward every argument 
and text which he had been taught at Maynooth ; but 
finding his disciple invincible, instead of excommuni- 
cating him with bell, book, and candle-light, and 
pouring upon him the vials of his wrath and the 
anathema of heresy and schism, he gently sought to 
conciliate his friendship and satisfy his reason 
by assuring him, that surely, at all events, he spirit- 
ually eat and drank the body and blood of Christ 
in the worthy reception of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. Good Protestant doctrine was thus con- 
ceded to the contentious Major, so long as he outwardly 
conformed to the communion of the Holy Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. Major Marley was a man too shrewd to 
be put off with shallow sophistries, and he was too 
wealthy and influential in the parish to be lightly of- 
fended and driven into Protestantism. If a new chapel 
was to be built, or the priest's house to be enlarged, or 
the orphans' school to be maintained, the foremost and 
most liberal man in the parish to contribute was Major 
Marley. So that his assistance waB too large, his ex- 
ample too influential, and his character too much re- 
spected to be sacrificed for such small irregularities as 
his notions about the Eucharist, or penance, or Purga- 
tory, fasting or fish ; and, accordingly, the wide indul- 
gences of this most accommodating church were enlarged 
just to the letter of his requirements. Any indulgence 
that he demanded was freely conceded — any omission 
of which he was guilty was gently passed over, so 
long as the scandal of public disaffection was avoided. 
Had he indecently gone to church, or publicly 
taken to reading the Bible for his family, the thunders 
of Rome would soon have been rattling around his ears 
in a terrible clatter; but as he only expressed his doubts 
and indulged his cavillings in the presence of the or- 
thodox Roman Catholic father, it was more conducive 
to the interests of the Holy Mother, the Church, to 
permit him to have his little sneer at Purgatory, and to 
disregard the fasts, and absent himself from confession 
and the Sacrament of the Eucharist, than to incur the 
risk of estranging a useful member from the communion 
of the faithful. And here we cannot but admire the 
wonderful flexibility of a system which is, in a certain 
sense, " all things to all men," which adapts itself to 
every phase of human life and character, and accommo- 
dates itself to every eccentricity and perversity of human 
nature — which has a scale of faith suitable to every 
natural intellect, from the most sceptical and fine- 
drawn to the most credulous and superstitious. 

Father O'Reilly knew his man. Major Marley, 
though he took leave to think for himself, and to doubt 
and to cavil at anything that did not commend itself to 
bia own plain, downright, common sense, was, never- 



theless, one of the strictest disciplinarians in the world, 
as to the religious conduct of the members of hiB house- 
hold. His pride of family and early associations would 
have revolted at the least semblance of apostasy with 
horror. To turn his back upon the religion of his an- 
cestors was, in his mind, as disgraceful as to desert hi» 
colours on the field of battle, and go over to the enemy 
of his king and country. Protestantism was nothing 
short of open rebellion against the good old Church, 
which, whatever might be its faults and failings, 
still he considered to be the old Church. At all 
events it was the Church in which he and his great 
grandfathers had been born and bred, and, there- 
fore, to it he was a staunch, unswerving adherent, and 
however he might argue with Father O'Reilly, or with 

Archbishop M himself, no other person dared to 

impugn its doctrines or its discipline in his presence. 

At the time we speak of, Major Marley's family con- 
sisted of his wife— a mild, amiable lady — and three un- 
married daughters, and from them he exacted a rigid 
observance of every fast and feast, and a strict attend- 
ance upon every ordinance and ceremony of the 
Church. 

The major was himself declining in years, though not 
in strength. Mrs. Marley was still in the prime of life, 
being many years younger than her husband. Marcella, 
their eldest daughter, was a strict and devoted Roman 
Catholic, and had most conscientiously endeavoured to 
instil the principles in which she believed into the minds 
of her younger sisters, Edith and Adeline. They were 
her juniors by many years, and were then just entering 
into life in the happy, buoyant period of early woman- 
hood. Edith had just attained her seventeenth year, 
and was in the full possession of a light heart and gay 
spirits, upon which care sat lightly, and to which every- 
thing furnished a source of enjoyment. Adeline, 
though younger in years, was more sedate and serious 
in manner, and grave and reflective in disposition. 
Indeed, the gay and mirthful Edith formed a striking 
contrast to the sober and demure Adeline; but this 
diversity of disposition formed no hindrance to the 
entire union of heart and devotedness of mutual affection 
between sisters who had played together in happy child- 
hood, wandered over the same meadows in innocent 
pursuit of gaudy butterflies and wild flowers, which they 
seemed loth to disturb. 

Hollywood, where their childhood and early yean 
had been spent, was a sweet, romantic spot, to which na- 
ture and art had contributed every possible adornment. 
The gardens and plantations, which surrounded the old 
house, were of singular beauty, and formed a paradise- 
of flowers and shrubs, where everything luxuriated, and- 
opened out its choicest colours and fragrance. Such a 
place was suited to develop a sentiment of romance to 
the youthful mind ; but, truth to say, neither Edith W3T 
Adeline possessed a superfluity of sentimentality, in thtt 
modern sense of the term. Deep in feeling to an 
intensity, and warm and affectionate in disposition, 
either might be said to be deficient in the romance 
of the novel-reading school. Edith was a great ad- 
mirer of poetry, and could recite the finest pas- 
sages from the best authors, and her disposition wa» 
light and gay, and exuberantly joyous ; still her mind 
was eminently of a practical turn. Adeline, on the other 
hand, was more disposed to explore the recondite se- 
crets of philosophy and art, and rarely ventured 
into the regions of poetry or fiction. Although 
both Bisters were deeply imbued with a religious 
feeling, all the sentimentality of the family had 
devolved upon Marcella. She could poetize for 
an hour upon a moonbeam, and people the de- 
serted Abbey of Hollywood, which adjoined the 
grounds of the old house, with cowled monks and mitred 
abbots, receiving homage from proud and lordly barons, 
and spreading their abundant hospitality before their 
retainers. Wandering through its desolate aisles, 
she could recall to fancy the times of the su- 
premacy of the Roman Catholic Church, and sigh fot 
its restoration to its pristine pomp and power. The 
solid columns and graceful arches of the old abbey sug- 
gested to her imagination a hierarchy of scholars and 
gentlemen, and a respected and venerable priesthood, 
which once trod its sacred pavements, and cliaunted 
their matin and vesper hymns within its consecrated 
walls, and her mind would become sad at the recollec- 
tion of the vulgar dialect and clownish mien of Father. 
Paul O'Reilly and his two curates— Father Walsh, w*htt 
was suspected of being no votary of temperance, and 
Father Daveren, who was said to have been surprised 
in reading along the roads, under cover of his Bre- 
viary, love songs, more suited to a gay cavalier than a 
Christian priest. She could not help sometimes exclaim- 
ing, •' Ichabod, lchabod; how is the glory departed 
from Israel ?" 

To Edith and Adeline the ruins of the old abbey fur- 
nished very different topics for reflection, which, if they 
were less poetical, were more practical. They in their 
secret hearts had long since begun to doubt many of 
the legendary doctrines of the Church, of which it it 
6«id, to doubt is to disbelieve. The conviction of error 
had taken possession of the mind of each, and without dU 
rect communication or suggestion from the other. It was 
a secret hid in the innermost recesses of their minds, of 
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bo terrible a nature, that it seemed fraught with tre- 
mendous consequences. The bare idea of apostasy 
was invested with such apprehensions, that the first 
doubt was distrusted as a temptation from the evil one. 
When the doubt became fixed and immoveable, it was 
regarded as an awful secret, a dread and terrible mys- 
tery, to disclose which might conjure up the foul fiend 
himself from hell. 

It was upon an evening in June, as the summer sun 
was setting in a flood of light behind the hills, and 
Edith and Adeline were returning homewards 
after a protracted walk in the adjoining demesne of 
Admiral Taylor, they sat down to rest on a por- 
tion of the old abbey walls. The sisters were repeating 
some particulars of their conversation with Emily Tay- 
lor, their companion in their walk — a wild, giddy girl — 
who had, perhaps inadvertently, asked them "Had 
they ever read the Bible?" 

" I wonder(said Adeline) whatput it intoEmily'shead 
to ask such a question ?" 

" I am sure I cannot tell (replied Edith), but I ob- 
served that you, Adeline, avoided the question, and gave 
her no answer." 

_ " Then, Edith, I think you were equally slow in 
giving an answer yourself." 

Edith and Adeline were mutually silent for some mi- 
nutes, until Edith said, in a half confidential but decided 
manner — " The fact, Adeline, is, I have been for some 
time reading a Bible, and the more I read it the more 
inclined and resolved I am to read it through, and exa- 
mine whether what I hear be in accordance with the 
Bible or not. St. Paul himself praised the Bereans 
because they searched the Scriptures from day to day, 
to see whether what he taught was according to them or 
not j and if an apostle was not offended at his teaching 
being examined in that way, I fancy that nobody else 
has a right to complain if theirs be examined." 

"I confess," said Adeline, " I have been looking into 
a Bible myself. It was given to me by Jane Stewart. 
I met with such a passage in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the text so struck me, that I wondered could it be 
in any Bible but the Protestant Bible ; I scarcely believed 
that it could: so I asked mamma to lend me the large pic- 
torial Bible out of the book-case, and I compared the 

passages, and, do you know, they are word for word 

the same in both — and I can never get it out of my mind 
why the priests dislike our reading the Bible so much." 
" .Well, then, Adeline, as you have been reading the 
Bible as; well as I, I will tell you why, I think, the 
priests make so much work about letting us see the 
Bible, and why they say so little about the Bible them- 
selves. 1 suspect, indeed I am quite sure, there are 
many things which they tell us that cannot be reconciled 
with the Bible, and that is just the reason why they for- 
bid it to be read without their authority. For my part, 
let them say what they please, I will read this Bible, and 
see how these matters stand ; and more than tfyat, I will 
ask Mr. O'Reilly, the first time I see him, in what part 
of the Bible we are told to pray to the Virgin Mary, or 
to saints or angels, for it appears to me to be most ex- 
pressly forbidden to worship any being but God himself, 
and prayer is an act of worship the most decided we can 
well offer." 

"But, dearest Edith, take care that he does not find 
out that we have been reading the Protestant Bible, and 
bring papa's anger down upon us." 

" Oh, as to that, as you and I have kept our secret 
so long and so well from each other, there is no fear but 
we can keep it from Mr. O'Reilly." 

The sisters returned home more thoughtful than 
usual, but each relieved of a great load, that oppressed 
her mind, while charged with a secret which she dared 
mot communicate to the other. The tie of mutual con- 
fidence was once more restored, and more strongly con- 
firmed than ever, cemented by a new bond of sympathy. 
Thenceforth they communicated to each other, from day 
to day, the subject of their thoughts and the result of 
their inquiries, and found more and more to be dissatis- 
fied with in their earlier instruction. They soon dis- 
covered that the grand fundamental doctrine of the New 
Testament was justification by faith, in the finished 
work of Jesus Christ, and that the seeking the assistance 
of saints and angels, and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
was both unscriptural and dishonouring to God himself. 
Some weeks after this, Father Paul O'Reilly was a 
guest at Hollywood, upon a Sunday, as usual, and Edith 
determined to get near him at the dinner table ; and 
whenshe found him in theheightofgoodhumour.after par- 
taking plentifully of the good things provided, and her 
father deep in argument with his son-in-law, Mr. Waring, 
she said — " Sure, sir, we are not required by our Church 
to pray to saints or angels ; are we ?" 

Now, Father O'Reilly would rather talk of anything in 
the world than divinity, especially controversial divinity, 
and most particularly after dinner. It spoiled his di- 
gestion, and disturbed that peaceful serenity which he 
said Providence had provided as a concomitant on a com- 
fortable dinner. He would talk for ever on the quality 
and body of the Major's port, and the flavour of his 
grapes and melons, or the chit-chat of the neighbour- 
hood; but anything bordering upon controversy he de- 
tested, and considered a most decided bore. But, con- 
strained, in courtesy, to answer Edith's point-blank 



question, he said — " What makes you ask such a ques- 
tion as that, my dear?" 

" Why, sir," said Edith, " it has occurred to me very 
often that it is a very questionable thing to do, and I 
wish to know exactly whether it is commanded by the 
Church or not." 

" Well, my dear, it is not exactly commanded by the 
Church, but it is commended. The Church is a kind 
and gentle mother, and does not constrain the faithful 
on such matters. But you know the blessed saints in 
glory, around the throne of God, and especially the 
Blessed Virgin, the Mother of God, must have more in- 
fluence with him, and are purer and more bold to ap- 
proach him than any sinful creature like you or me can 
be ; and, therefore, it is well to have their intercession 
with Jesus to make him favourable to us, and it is only 
for this that we are to pray to them." 

" But surely, sir, Jesus himself has told us whoso- 
ever cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out ; and if 
that be so, why need we go to the Baints, instead of to 
the Saviour direct ?" 

Father Paul replied, rather impatiently, " That it was 
quite unnecessary to argue the question, as the Church 
did not command it, but only recommended it.'' 

And after giving this very unsatisfactory solution of 
the difficulty, he seized upon a passing observation of 
the Major to escape from divinity to the more conge- 
nial topic of boat racing, then on the tapis ; the gentle- 
men discussing a match gotten up under the auspices of 
Admiral Taylor, Major Marley, and some neighbouring 
gentlemen, to come off early in the ensuing month. 

However, Edith and Adeline were not so easily satis- 
fied as to rest content with Father O'Reilly's explanation. 
It struck them that it amounted to an admission of 
connivance and express recommendation of idolatry and 
Creature-worship by those who are so ignorant or super- 
stitious as to practice it, leaving the Church a convenient 
loop-hole of escape from the charge of error, when con- 
fronted with the light of common sense and the plain 
texts of Scripture. 

This set them more and more upon inquiry and dili- 
gent examination of the Word of God : with what results 
we shall state on a future opportunity. 



THE TALK OF THE ROAD.— NO. XIV. 
" Well, Pat, how is it with you now ?" said Jem, when 
they met next on the road. 

" I do'nt know, Jem," said Pat, "I'm down entirely." 
" And what are you down for at all," said Jem, " has 
Father John been at you agen ?" 

" No, Jem, it's not that," said Pat, " it's worse en- 
tirely." 

" And what's the matter at all ?" said Jem. 
" Why it's afeard I am that the Bible's setting me astray 
after all," said Pat. 

" And what's the matter at all with the Bible ?" said 
Jem. 

" Why it's troubling my mind in me," says Pat " Snre 
before I read the Bible, my mind was uneasy enough, not 
knowing nothing at all ; and didn't I think when I'd 
know the Bible, I'd have no trouble at all ; and now my 
mind is more troubled in me nor ever, and I can't get it 
quiet at all." 

" And what is it that's troubling it at all?" said Jem. 
" Why, then, its showingmc how wicked I am," said Pat ;" 
and it's showing me how good I ought to be, and how I 
ought to love God entirely, and do everything in life for 
the love of God ; and, then, it's so hard to love God 
entirely, and it seems as if my heart couldn't love him at 
all ; and it's telling me to love my enemies, and Father 
John itself, and it's so hard to do that any way. But it's 
the badness of my heart entirely that the Bible's showing 
me, and what will become of me at all if it's so bad ? And, 
then, evermore it's coming into my mind that the Bible is 
setting me astray." 

"Well, Pat," says Jem, "sure you're not that bad ; 
sure you're not worse nor another ; sure all the "neighbours 
calls you a decent, quiet, civil boy, and sure you're taken 
to reading the Bible." 

" Well, but it isn't what the neighbours says of me," 
said Pat; "what docs that signify? Isn't it what God 
says of me, when he looks just straight into my heart ? 
It's that that signifies ; and don't I feel entirely that I'm a 
sinner, and nothing but a sinner? And doesn't the Bible 
itself say — ' The soul that sinncth, the same shall die' — Eze- 
kiel xviii. 4. And isn't that me ? And doesn't it say— 
4 The wicked shall be turned into hell ;' and don't the Bible 
show me that I'm wicked, and what will I do at all, 
at all ?" 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, " if the Bible isn't agreeing 
with you, maybe if you just put it away for awhile, you 
could come back on it again where it wouldn't trouble you 
so much." 

"No, Jem," saidPat, " I can't do that at all. It's taken 
hold of me, and I can't get shut of it at all ; and I wouldn't 
neither, Jem, tor all it's done to mc : what would I take to 
at all ? Is it the scapular, or the like of that I'd take to ? 
Or would I take to Father John and his cursing? And 
sure I can't do without something now. And what can 
I take to only the Bible ? And I'll stick to that, if it kills 
me ; sure / know nothing else can do me any good." 
" Well, Pat," said Jem, I'm sure the Bible's good too ; 



but why would it trouble you that way, when it does'nt set 
me astray ?" 

" And isn't it as bad for you as for me, Jem," said Pat, 
" does'nt it make us all out to be as bad as other 1 Doesn't 
it say, that ' They are all under sin,' and that every mouth 
is stopped (Rom. iii. 2, 19), and what will we do if not one 
of us at all can have one word to say at the great judgment of 
God?" 

" Well, Pat" said Jem, " I did'nt think of it rightly be- 
fore, and I do'ntknow what we'llsay atall ; only this, if we're 
all that bad, and all sinners entirely, does'nt God mean to 
save some of us anyway, by Jesus Christ? Sure your 
not going to say, that there won't be none at all saved by 
Jesus Christ ? and if we're all sinners, sure some of us sin- 
ners will be saved by Christ." 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, " that's the only thing that stands 
to me at all ; but, somehow, I don't see how that can be, 
and that's just what I want to come at." 

" I'll tell you how we'll get it," said Jem, " won't we just 
go down to Mr. Owens, and ask him ?" 

" Well, I'll try that any way," said Pat, " for if any one 
can show it to us, he will." 

So off they went to Mr. Owens. And when they got 
into his study, he asked them was there anything they 
wanted to talk about. So Pat let it all out then, and, said 
he, " your reverence, the Bible's setting me astray entirely." 
And how is that," said Mr. Owens. 
" Why, your reverence," said Pat, "It's telling me that 
I'm a sinner entirely, and that all sinners will be turned into 
hell, and what will I do at all?" 

" Well, that's all right so far," said Mr. Owens, " if the 
Bible didn't tell you that, it would do you no good at all." 
" And how's that, your reverence?" said Pat, for he 
thought it mighty odd. 

" Did you know Jemmy Gongerty ?" said Mr. Owens. 
" Aye, did I," said Pat, " didn't he die in the fever that 
came after the praties failed ?" 

" And what about him'?" said Mr. Owens. 
" Why, he just went raging mad with the fever?" said 
Pat, " and he said he was quite well, better nor ever he was 
in his life, and that he didn't want a doctor at all." 

" And didn't they send for the doctor ?" said Mr. Owens. 
"No, indeed," said Pat ; " for his wife was dsad, the crea- 
ture, and there was none bnt the childer with him, and 
when he said he was quite well, they never thought the 
doctor was wanting at all." 

" And the doctor told me, two days after," said Mr. 
Owens, " that that was just the case, he could have cured, 
only he never was sent for at all." 

" And what has that to do with me and the Bible, your 
reverence," said Pat. 

" Why just this," said Mr. Owens, " that a man ought 
to know when he is sick and wants the doctor. Are there 
not many people that are mad about their souls, and don't 
know that they want Jesus Christ, the great physician of 
souls, at all ?" 

" Well, that's me, sure enough, your reverence," said 
Pat. " I was mad that way long, long enough ; and the 
more I wanted Jesus Christ, the more I" didn't know that 
I wanted him." 

"Well, that's just what I mean," said Mr. Owens. 
"If the Bible didn't make you feel that you are a sinner, 
and that you want a Saviour, it would just be doing you 
no good at all." 

" Well, it's done that for me, anyway," said Pat. "But 
how will I be saved, if I'm a sinner? that's just what I 
want to know." 

"Do you know Mr. Nulty ?" said Mr. Owens. 
" Well, I do," said Pat, " and many's the day I worked 
for liim. and a good man he is." 

" Is he good to the beggars ?" said Mr. Owens. 
" Well, he's mighty hard to them that chooses to live by 
begging, and won't work atall," said Pat, "but he's the 
best man at all to them that works hard, and can't do it. 
Don't I know Pat Flaherty, that works harder than any 
man in the parish, and didn't his cow die on him, and he 
hadn't the rent, and wasn't he processed and decreed for it, 
and hadn't the gripper a hold of him, to take him off to jail ; 
and didn't Mr. Nulty come for'ad in the court, and just 
lay down the money for him." 

" And did the gripper take him to jail then?" said Mr. 
Owens. 

" How could he," said Pat, "when the debt was paid 
for him ?" 

" Well, and if Jesus Christ should pay for your sins," 
said Mr. Owens, " what have you to fear the gripper of 
souls?" 

" Aye, and is that the way, your reverence," said Pat ; 
"well, I'm seeing it now, sure enough." 

" Don't read half the Bible, Pat," said Mr. Owens, 
" that's a bad way, read it all ; and if it makes you see 
that you are a sinner, and that you want a Saviour, it will 
make you see, too, that you have a Saviour, that is able 
and willing to save you. Just listen to this," said Mr. 
Owens (and he turned to 1 Tim. i. 15, Douay Bible, and 
he read), " a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners, of whom I am chief." 

"And who was that, that was chief of sinners?" said 
Pat. 

" It was the great Apostle St. Paul himself, that said that 
of himself," said Mr. Owens. 

"And was he a great sinner?" said Pat. 



